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CN Painting Test—5ee pa^e s 






A School For Adventure 

The Thrills of a Cruise on 
the Garibaldi 


A TROY-TOWN TALE 


A BOUT 60 lads between 15 and 18| from different schools or 
jobs assembled last Saturday near the little Welsh town 
of Aberdovey for a 26-day course at the Outward Bound Sea 
School. Adventure and strenuous living is before them, cul¬ 
minating in their forming the crew of the Garibaldi, the School’s 
80-ton ketch, on a three-day cruise in Cardigan Bay. 


The Outward Bound Sea School 
was established six years ago by 
the Blue Funnel Line to train 
apprentices in seamanship; now 
it has greatly widened its scope 
and provides a month of adven¬ 
turous training to any lad who 
cares for it. The School is oper¬ 
ated by the Outward Bound 
Trust, the President of which is 
Mr B. Seebohm Rowntree. Lord 
Rowallan, the Chief Scout, is on 
its Council. 

». The fee for the course, which is 
available for 120 boys' each 
month, is £15, and in most cases 
this is paid by local education 
authorities, youth organisations, 
or by business firms. Any boy, 
however, can go. He does not 
have to be “tough ’’ to begin with, 
for the athletic and other tests 
are not competitive in the 
ordinary way, each lad being 
judged on his improvement on 
earlier achievement. Every lad 
who fulfils the conditions set by 
the school receives the O B S S 
membership badge, the highest 
award being the Silver Badge. 

Hills of Aberdovey 

The school stands high on a 
hillside, and its grounds run 
down to the shore of the lovely 
Dovey Estuary. In the back¬ 
ground rise the hills of Aber¬ 
dovey, from whose tops is to be 
seen, set among the clouds, the 
long, steep ridge of Cader Idris, 
the fifth highest mountain of 
Wales. 

Life at the School is strenuous 
indeed. The day starts with a 
skip and run, followed by a cold 
shower—summer and winter 
alike. Then there are athletics 
and “monkey-work ” on the ropes, 
including walking along one sus¬ 


pended rope while clinging to 
another rope above. There are 
classes in sailing, navigation, and 
general seamanship. On several 
days there is preparatory train¬ 
ing for climbing Cader Idris, 2914 
feet, which is a hard struggle 
through bracken and over jagged 
rocks, a test of doggedness and 
the will to succeed. 

The lads always gladly submit 
to this arduous training, their 
attitude being summed up by the 
boy who wrote: 

“Chaps feel they must work 
well. They feel they will let the 
other fellow down if they 
don’t ...” 

Worthwhile, Indeed 

Another lad, describing his 
cruise on the Garibaldi, wrote; 

“I shall never forget the thrill I 
got when I felt the ship lift as 
she breasted the swell, and the 
sight of the sails filling as the 
wind brought her along. The 
wind and spray seemed to wash 
away the cobwebs of years of 
Idle, slack existence—it was like 
the cold shower we have at the 
school every morning, sweeping 
away the languid effects of sleep. 

.“When I was on the bowsprit 
and jibboom, on look-out, a cold 
wind blowing, the bows lifting and 
falling with the splash of waves 
beneath, I felt I had never done 
anything so worthwhile in my 
life.” 

Worthwhile, indeed, it all is, 
and fortunate are the young men 
who can have such an unforget¬ 
table experience. 

ONE TOUCH OF 
NATURE 

One wet Monday morning re- 
recently the bus at Glenmoris- 
ton, Scotland, suddenly stopped. 
The'passengers, curious about the 
abrupt halt, peered through the 
damp, streaming windows and 
saw—a baby roe deer standing 
near the front wheel, its soft 
brown eyes wide with pathetic 
bewilderment. 


Looking Forward 


The Missing 
Band 


The visit of the King and 
Queen to Cornwall has reminded 
a C N correspondent of a tragi¬ 
comic incident luhich occurred 
last century when Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort made a 
tour of the Duchy. 


The Garibaldi 


Softly, the driver opened his 
door and went towards it, while 
the little creature backed away. 
Then there came the sound of 
rustling in the undergrowth some 
distance from the road. Realising 
at once that it 'was the mother 
watching her offspring, the driver 
gently shepherded the roe deer 
in that direction and in a few 
moments the watching passengers 
had the satisfaction of seeing the 
mother nuzzling her baby. 

Having done his good deed for 
the day to the satisfaction of 
everybody, the driver climbed 
back into his seat and the bus 
drove on through the rain. 


Finding Fame with Mrs Fluster 


]gvER since she was old enough 
to hold a pencil, or a paint 
brush, Angela Ogden has loved 
drawing and painting. Now, at 
12, she is a professional artist 
and writer, and has made a con¬ 
tract with a London publisher, 
Mr Herbert Joseph, to write and 
illustrate six books in the next 
six years. 

Angela Ogden is a cheery 
schoolgirl who is a boarder at 
Longdene co-educational school 


Mooky 

in Chiddingstone Castle in 
Kent. Her first book will appear 
this Noyember and is called 
Mrs Fluster and Family. 'Her 
next two books will be about 
Mrs Fluster (who is really a hen) 
and Mrs Fluster’s large and 
adventurous family. Mortimer 
the elephant, Mooky the cow, 
Snooky the rabbit, and the others 


MANY THANKS 

'J'HE Netherlands Governmeiit 
has made a gift of 500 Frie¬ 
sian heifers to Britai» to show 
the sympathy of the-Dutch people 
for British farmers’ losses last 
winter. The cattle will be sold 
to benefit the Agricultural 
Disaster Fund of the National 
Farmers’ Union. 


—not forgetting Edward Digby- 
Hammersmith the robin. 

Angela does not u.se models for 
her drawings, she copies the 
pictures that are in her mind’s 
eye. Once when she was nine 
and a half, her teacher read to 
the class Coleridge’s famous 
poem. The Ancient Mariner, and 
afterwards asked them to draw 
his picture. In ten minutes 
Angela produced a sketch which 
astounded her teacher. 

Success has not spoiled Angela. 
Indeed, her publisher has said 
that he thinks she is quite in¬ 
capable of being spoilt. 

She loves animals and hopes, 
one day, to have a horse of her 
own, for riding is one of her 
hobbies. Another is swimming. 
She likes films too, her favourite 
film stars being James Mason 
and Ingrid Bergman. She has an 
ambition to go into filrhs her¬ 
self when she is grown up, and 
■ act serious parts. But, of course, 
she also wants to go on with her 
drawing and writing. 

She is also fond of 
especially Beethoven, 
works she likes 
the Pastoral 
Syniphony best, 
and she also 
likes jazz, “but it| 
must be Ameri-f 
can jazz.” 

Although 
Angela says she 
does not like 
school subjects, 
except, perhaps, Fluster 

languages, she is near the top of 
her class, although 18 months 
below its average age 

C N readers will wish this very 
talented schoolgirl all success in 
the years that lie before her. 


music. 


of whose 


j^MONG the towns 'visited was 
Fowey, where, determined to 
outshine other places, the people 
had made elaborate plans, includ¬ 
ing the augmenting of the town 
band by the band from Looe. 

Crowds of people streamed into 
quaint little Fow'ey by penny¬ 
farthing and donkey-cart, by 
every available means. It was a 
day to be remembered. A warm 
day, too! 

Alive to the importance of the 
occasion, the bandsmen stripped 
their shining instruments of the 
green baize coverings and took 
up their positions. But the great 
hour came and went! The Queen 
was late! 

A broiling sun blazed out of 
a cloudless sky. The hot and 
perspiring and thirsty bandsmen 
grew restless; and at last, drop¬ 
ping their instruments, they held 
a w'hispered consultation and 
elbowed their way through the 
crowd to the nearest taverns, 
leaving a 10-year-old cornet 
player in charge. 

’Then the Queen came—and the 
bandsmen were not there! 

The little cornet player, how¬ 
ever, was master of the situa¬ 
tion. Lifting his instrument to 
his lips, he sounded the National 
Anthem in clear, unfaltering 
notes. As the echoes died away 
the bandsmen rushed to their 
places. But they were too late— 
the Queen had passed on! 

YOUNG 

ENTERPRISE 

(jj-EORGE Steel, of Dundee, is 
an enterprising lad. Three 
years ago, when he was only nine, 
he organised a salvage collecting 
squad, complete with barrows; 
and every Saturday night he used 
to share out the week’s takings 
with his six “employees.” Every¬ 
body was happy and then, un¬ 
fortunately, the supply of sal¬ 
vage stopped. 

Undaunted, George started a 
“factory” in the basement of his 
house. Two old prams, a shilling’s 
worth of nails, and some scrap 
wood collected from sawmills were 
the only assets of the new com¬ 
pany. From this unpromising 
material a barrow was made 
and sold at once for ten shillings. 
Since then the boys have made- 
more of them, and as a side-line 
convert‘orange boxes into neat 
rabbit hutches. 

George controls this promising 
business from an office not too 
luxurious, consisting as it does 
of a desk and a chair screened 
off in a corner by a clothes-horse 
covered with sacking. But, as he 
says, the firm cannot afford 
luxuries at present as they are 
saving hard to buy a donkey for 
carting wood 


Three happy passengers and a mascot on their way from the 
Motherland to Australia in an emigrant ship 
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South Sea Islanders Home Power World News Reel 


Show THE Way 

' ’ *» 

A HEARTENING example of courage and foresight in inter- 
national relations is shown in the unanimous report to 
the United Nations made the other day by a Trusteeship 
Council. Mission on the possibilities of self-government among 
the Western Samoan islanders. 


Western Samoa is a tiny area, 
just a bare 1130 square miles, and 
the total number of its popula¬ 
tion only just exceeds 71,000. So 
no one, of course, can pretend 
that the developments in Western 
Samoa, which came under United 
Nations trusteeship jn December 
1946, can have a big influence 
on world affairs. Yet, what has 
happened there provides a 
perfect example of how the dilB-. 
cult but very important question 
of progress in the colonial terri¬ 
tories can be solved in the spirit 
of democratic, international co¬ 
operation. 

This is the significant story of 
Western Samoan Mission, which 
is under the direction of the 
United Nations, the first venture 
of this kind. There were three 
members—Mr Francis B. Sayre, 
former U S High Commissioner 
for the Philippines, as the leader, 
a Belgian, and a Chilean. The 
Mission went to Western Samoa 
following a petition of Samoan 
leaders to the Trusteeship Coun¬ 
cil of Uno at New York. 

The petition argued that the 

Wallets From 


Waste 

'J’o use old railway wagon sheets 
and old carriage seats as 
envelopes for letters seems at 
first sight a far-fetched idea, but 
the G W R is doing it to help the 
national campaign to save paper. 

About 250,000 letters are carried 
every day between the. G W R 
headquarters and the bigger 
stations and divisional offices. 
Instead of using envelopes for a 
great part of these, the company 
has had wallets made from the 
cloth of old carriage seats and 
old wagon sheets, the material 
being stiffened with plywood. In 
these wallets the letters can be 
carried unenveloped. 

BRIDGE IN 
DANGER 

Qne of Britain's famous .sus¬ 
pension bridges is in danger; 
consulting engineers have dis¬ 
covered that the supports at one 
corner of Comvay Bridge are 
.sagging. Although it is not likely 
to collapse, its Slow deterioration 
is causing some concern, and the 
Minister of Transport is being 
urged to consider its rebuilding, 
or the provision of a new bridge. 

Let us hope, however, that this 
bridge, built by Telford in 1826, 
can be saved. With Conway’s 
700-year-old castle in the back¬ 
ground, it is one of the pic¬ 
turesque sights of North Wales. 

LEARNING FROM US 

TTolders of United Nations Social 
Affairs scholarships have been 
taking part in a course on British 
social services. The 25' .scholar¬ 
ship holder.? have come here from 
Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Poland, and Yugoslavia, 
and they will study such subjects 
as our methods of rehabilitating 
the disabled; the instruction of 
the blind, deaf, and.dumb; social 
insurance: child welfare; and 
social aspects of housing, medi¬ 
cine, and Industry. 


time had come for the Samoans 
to take an increasing part in the 
Government of their islands. 
They did not mean by this that 
the existing Government should 
be removed completely.. They 
showed in the petition that they 
understood their own political 
immaturity, which can be put 
right only in the hard school of 
life. The petition therefore 
asked that New Zealand should 
act as Western Samoan “pro¬ 
tector and adviser." 

Seven Fruitful Weeks 

The American, the Chilean, 
and the Belgian were duly ap¬ 
pointed; and they reached Apia, 
Western Samoa, on July 4, 
staying there for seven weeks. 
These were fruitful weeks spent 
on journeys around two main 
islands, Savai’i and Upolu, visit¬ 
ing Samoan villages, listening to 
Samoan chiefs and also to the 
Europeans established there. 

Although the Samoan islands 
are remote from the main centres 
of civilisation they are enjoying 
today an unprecedented economic 
prosperity The gi'eat world 
shortage of fats has sent up the 
price of copra (the commercial 
name for dried coconut kernel), 
from whiqh fat is extracted, and 
copra forms one of the islands'- 
two chief products. The other 
is cocoa, which is also In great 
demand. 

It is worth considering this 
economic factor. Prosperity 
stimulates the human mind. 
Poverty tends to dull it. The, 
prosperity of the Samoan natives 
has certainly been one of the 
chief factors making the Samoans 
more confident, and teaching 
them self-reliance not only in 
economic but also in political 
matters. They are now likely to 
progress far—and fast—on the 
road to self-determination. 

Equality For All 

The Mission’s unanimous re¬ 
port recommended the creation 
' of a Legislative Assembly giving 
Samoans absolute majority and 
real power of legislation. The 
New Zealand Government, acting 
through a High Commissioner, 
will still have wide powers in 
external relations, defence, cur¬ 
rency, loans, and in discharging 
responsibility under the United 
Nations Charter. But the High 
Commissioner’s veto on laws 
passed by the Samoan Assembly 
will, as ' the Mission has recom¬ 
mended, be used sparingly. There 
will also be a new constitution 
for Samoa recognising local 
customs and traditions and estab¬ 
lishing equality of all races and 
religions. 

'We should all give heed today 
to this story of the Western 
Samoan progress. The way its 
difficulties are being solved is an 
excellent lesson in the ways of 
international democracy which 
many of the. bigger and more 
powerful countries could safely 
follow, for the sakq of world 
peace. 


'J'HOSE familiar twm letters, H P, 
stand for another important 
thing in these times—Home 
Power. How we can help industry 
by a wise use of electricity in our 
homes is splendidly illustrated at 
the Home and Factory Power 
Exhibition at the Science 
Museum, South Kensington. 

One model shows a workshop 
employing 24 people and driven 
by a one-horse-power motor. The 
visitor switches on an electric 
fire and the factory workers’ 
horse power becomes home 
power; the 24 puppet workers at 
once sit down and wait until the 
electric fire is switched off. 

Other models and. vividly-dis¬ 
played information show how 
we can avoid the worst kinds 
of winter discomfort in our 
homes while at the same time 
giving industry a fair chance. 

On the Ice 



Thirteen-year-old Valda Osborne, 
youngest entrant in the British 
Women’s Amateur Skating Cham¬ 
pionship which takes place next 
month, practising at Richmond. 


WRONGLY 

ACCUSED 

^OT long ago the boys of a 
school at Colchester felt 
aggrieved because the school 
maids had accused them of 
hiding their clothes pegs. 

What should they want with 
clothes pegs? they asked; but the 
maids were not convinced and, 
like Doc in Snow White, searched 
“every crook and nanny,” grum¬ 
bling all the time about the 
“mischievous lot of magpies.” 

Magpies! That gave someone 
an idea. A further search was 
made and a magpie’s nest con¬ 
taining 35 clothes pegs was found 
on the school premises. 

Two Chairs 

]y/[ANY London churches have 
treasured works of art, and 
some of them are being exhibited 
at the Foyle Art Gallery, Charing 
Cross Road, until November 8. 
The Exhibition has'been organ- 
i.sed by the Bishop of London’s 
£750,000 Reconstruction Fund. 

One interesting exhibit, from 
St Paul’s, Covent Garden, is a 
chair njade in Chippendale’s 
workshop. Another is the velvet 
chair designed by Wren foi¬ 
st Paul’s Cathedral after the 
Great Fire. It was made in 1697 
and cost 33 shillings! 


BOW-WOW. A Chicago dog- 
lover has constructed a shack 
machine for his pet and trained 
him to press a button on it and 
thus release a dog-biscuit. 

Over a million Mexicans have 
been taught to read and write in 
the last three year-s—a five per 
cent / reduction in the illiteracy 
rate. 

Some 62,000 more acres of 
sugar cane to be planted in 
Northern Zululand mil ensure 
South Africa an annual sugar 
production of one million tons by 
1950, a fourth being available for 
export. This nill double this 
year’s production. 

LONG W’ALK. Three Aus¬ 
tralian girls are on a 6000-mile¬ 
walking tour of New Zealand. 

The German battleship Gneis- 
enau, which went down in the 
Polish harbour of Gdynia, is to 
be vised as a breakwater. 

State dinners at the White 
House, Washington, have been 
cancelled for this season by 
President and Mrs Truman 
because of the necessity to con¬ 
serve food so that the U S can 
help to relieve hunger in other 
countries. 

MERCY PLANE. A Royal 
Canadian Air Force plane has 
flown supplies of penicillin to' 
India and Pakistan for use in the 
refugee camps. 


Eire’s budget provides for an 
increase in price of tobacco, 
liQtior, and entertainments. Sur¬ 
tax and the road tax on cars have 
also been increased. These in¬ 
creases have been made to bring 
down the price of bread, flour, 
tea, and sugar. 

Ingots of gold ivorth more than 
£6,000,000 which luere taken from 
■Rome by. the Germans and dis- 
cover^d in North Italy by U S 
troops have been ■ officially 
restored to Italy. 

ICED WIND. U S Ai’my Air 
Force planes recently studied the 
effect of dropping ice on a 
hurricane moving across the 
Atlantic from Florida. 

, Argentina has ordered two re¬ 
frigerator ships of 8700 tons each 
from Cammell Laird and Com¬ 
pany of Birkenhead. 

Switzerland's imports from 
Britain last September were 
£2,000,000 compared loith the 
previous record of £1,500,000. 

NEW STATE. Burma is to 
become an independent sovereign 
state next January, and a treaty 
between Britain and Burma, has 
recently been signed in London. 

The Second General Conference 
of Unesco has been fixed for 
November 6 in Mexico City. The 
Mexican Ministry of Education 
has set up a National Commission 
for co-operation with Unesco. 


Home News Reel 


CLOCKS BACK. Summer 
Time ends early on Sunday 
morning, November 2. Put your 
clock back one hour before going 
to bed on Saturday night. 

Work on school buildings to 
cost £9,000,000 ha.s already been 
started this year. 

Princess Elizabeth, newly- 
elected President of The Royal 
Society of Arts, is to preside at 
the opening of the Society’s 194th 
session on November 5. 

KIND WORLD. Skegness 
Hotel and Boarding House 
Proprietors’ Association gave a 
week’s holiday to 135 ividows and 
children of Whitehaven pit 
disaster victims. 

The Save Evirope Now organ¬ 
isation are opening a campaign 
for Christmas parcels for Euro¬ 
pean children. Sweets, toys, 
paints, ■ and so on are wanted. 
Details from 15 James Street," 
London, W C 2. 

The recent conference of the 
National Union of Teachers 
accepted the new rates of salaries 
for teachers recommended by the 
Burnham Committee ., 

JOBS. The Ministry of Supply 
requires 160 boys and girls 
between 16 and 18 to be trained 
for engineering work on atomic 
energy, jet propulsion, radar, 
and telecommunications research. 
Details can be obtained from t’ne. 


Secretary, Civil Seivice Com¬ 
mission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W 1. 

A field herb which caused the 
deaths of three children ha.s been 
Identified as hemlock water-drop- 
wort, one of the most potsonous 
common plants in this country 
It can be mistaken for parsnip oi 
artichoke. 

An illuminated Bible, com¬ 
pleted in 1290, which belongs tc 
the Church of St Peter's, Corn- 
hill, London, .is on view at the 
Guildhall Museum. 

The King and Queen and Prin- 
ce.ss Elizabeth, as well as the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
have each agreed to be responsi¬ 
ble for the education and medical 
care of a leper child. 

FIDO. The method of dis¬ 
persing fog on airfields by burn¬ 
ing petrol, known in the war as 
Fido, is to be used in emergencies 
fqr civil aircraft arriving in> 
Southern England. 

' In response to Mr Churchill’s 
appeal for the PMyal Armoured 
Corps’ loar memorial benevolent 
fund, Mr Rupert Turner of 
Buxton has given £20,000. He 
has already given away £1,000,000 
to good causes. 

On a recreation ground at Wii- 
lesden. North London, drilling for 
oil has been going on. Samples 
of chalk and clay which were dug 
up showed the presence of oil. 


Youth News Reel 


FOR GALLANTRY. The Girl 
Guides Silver Cross has been 
awarded to 15-year-old Sjivia 
Perry, of the 1st Hoddesden 
Ranger Company, for rescuing a 
IC-year-old boy fiom drowning in 
the River Lea. 

Scouts from many countries in 
the Pacific will gather at a Pacific 
Jamboree to be held in Au.5tralia 
in December, 1948. The Chief 
Scout, Lord Rowallan, hopc.s to 
he present.. 

Scout.': of Mexborough recently 
presented a pageant, based on a 
story ' from Scott’s Ivanhot, 


among the ruins of Conisborough 
Castle in Yorkshire. The pageant 
depicted the meeting of Richard 
I and Robin Hood. 

aiARCHING ON. No fewer 
than 28 new Boys Brigade Com¬ 
panies have been enrolled over¬ 
seas: New Zealand 14; Nigeria 
6; Canada 6; South Australia 1;. 
_ and Sierra Leone 1.. 

Two hundred New’ Zealand 
Scouts who came here to attend 
the World Jamboree in France in 
August have arrived back in New 
Zealand; - 
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Billy Meets His Heroes 


J^iTTLE Billy Cowie, of West 
Auckland, used to play 
school football and it was his 
ambition to become a goalkeeper. 
He was always practising all he 
could learn from famous goal¬ 
keepers, one of his favourites 
being Jimmy Strong, Burnley’s 
goalkeeper. 

A short time ago Billy became 
ill. Infantile paralysis was 
diagnosed and he was rushed to 
hospital in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
His football ambitions becoming 
known to the hospital sister, she 
wrote to Mr Cliff Britton, 
Burnley’s popular manager, and 
he passed the letter over to 
Jimmy Strong. 

Jimmy Strong immediately took 
a personal interest in the case and 

THE STOREHOUSE 
OF HIS MIND 

rpiiE Church of England’s oldest 
"*■ clergyman, the Revd Arthur 
Sew'ell, recently celebrated his 
106th birthday at Cambridge. He 
was ordained In 1866 and con¬ 
tinued as an active church worker 
until 1935.' From the vast richness 
of his experiences he can recall 
hearing Dr Livingstone lecture and 
Dr Pusey preach, as well as the 
sweet singing of Jenny Lind, the 
“Sw'edlsh Nightingale.” 

Mails For the 
Islands 

■Recently, in Glasgow, Mr 
Wilfred Paling, the Post¬ 
master General, discussed plans 
for improved mail and telephone 
services for the Outer Hebrides 
and the Orkneys and Shetland.s. 
Already arrangements have been 
made to convey mail by air to 
Islay in the Hebrides. Life in 
such islands can be very isolated 
with boats calling but once a 
week, or less frequently in bad 
weather. 

Even as recently as two hun¬ 
dred years ago the Shetlands had 
more affinity with Scandinavia 
than Britain. About 1736, vessels 
began to sail from Leith to 
Lerwick, the Shetland capital, 
once a year with mail and books 
for the educated and goods for 
the merchants. Now the island 
is much better provided for, but 
there are others where the postal 
services need improvement. 


sent a photograph of Burnley’s 
team and autographs, and every 
Sunday despatches some friendly 
message to his young admirer 
together with training routine 
and items of interest about 
current matches. 

Then came a great day for 
Billy. Pour players in Burnley’s 
Central League team who were 
playing in Newcastle called on 
him at Jimmy Strong’s request! 
On returning to Burnley, these' 
players expressed their admira¬ 
tion at Billy’s determination to 
recover his health 'and take the 
field again. 

Ic is good to learn that their 
visit has done the little patient 
“a world of good,” and he is now 
making good progress. 

In the Tradition 

'J'wENiY-FivE years ago one 
of the outstanding young 
players in the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity soccer eleven against the 
Dark Blues, was A. G. Doggart, 
a brilliant forward from Bishop’s 
Stortford. “A. G.” also gained 
his Blue in 1921 as a Cambridge 
University cricketer. In later 
years he played for Corinthians 
and was capped for England, 
and on the cricket field he repre¬ 
sented Durham and Middlesex. 

In the present Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity soccer eleven is another 
Doggart, Hubert, son of the great 
“A. G.” Hubert, too, is an all¬ 
round sportsman, for at Win¬ 
chester he was the school’s 
cricket captain and also won his 
colours for soccer and rackets. 

Now, after serving for four 
years in the Coldstream Guards, 
Hubert Doggart has returned to 
Cambridge, where he may yet 
emulate his father and gain 
Blues for cricket and football. 

PRIDE OF BARROW 

rpiiE largest liner ever built at 
Barrow, the Orcades, was 
recently launched from the 
Vlckers-Armstrong yard. Belong¬ 
ing to the Orient Line and of 
about 31,000 tons gross, she will 
accommodate 1560 passengers and 
a crew of 608. With her speed of 
22 i knots she will travel from 
England to Melbourne In 28 days, 
compared with the 36 days ships 
of this line took before the war. 


Famous Son of a Famous Father 

Son of the hero of the South Pole, and gallant commander of one of the 
Navy’s little ships during the war, Peter Scott is here seen in his London 
home at work on one of his beautiful paintings of bird life. 


GIRL PIONEERS 
WANTED 

^iiE C N recently described the 
adventures of an heroic young 
English nurse who volunteered 
for work among the Eskimos on 
the ice-bound coast of Labrador. 
Now the Canadian Government 
wants more adventurous young 
women to act as nurses’ com¬ 
panions at three new nursing 
stations for Eskimos, two of them 
in northern Quebec and the 
third in southern Baffin Island. 

These health centres will not 
only provide medical aid and give 
instruction in hygiene to the 
sim.ple wandering folk of the 
North, they will also provide 
educational opportunities for 
young Eskimos who come to the 
centres as patients, or happen to 
live in the neighbourhood. 

So the young women w'ho 
volunteer for this pioneer work, 
though they need not be trained 
nurses, will be expected to be 
able to teach. 

PRESERVING A 
PLAYGROUND 

T^espite its nearness to indus¬ 
trial centres, the Craven 
District of Yorkshire, which in¬ 
cludes the upper stretches of 
Wharfedale, Blbblesdale, and Aire¬ 
dale (popularly known as Malham- 
dale), is to remain unspoiled. A 
Craven branch of the Council of 
Preservation of Rural England, 
established at Skipton, will act as 
guardians over this Northern play- 
, ground of wild moorland, rich 
fertile valleys, and wonderful lime¬ 
stone caves. 

Scholarly 

Ambassador 

ffHE new Italian Ambassador to 
Britain, Duke Tomaso Gal- 
larati-Scotti, is the head of one 
of the oldest Lombard families. 
As an advanced Liberal he was 
opposed to Fascism, and when 
Mussolini came into power he 
retired from his public activities 
to devote himself to his studies. 

He is a scholarly man and has - 
written a life of Dante as well 
as plays, novels, and essays. 
Towards the end of the war he 
was prominent among those 
who persuaded King Victor 
Emmanuel to get rid of Musso¬ 
lini. 'When the Germans invaded 
north Italy the Duke took refuge 
in Switzerland. After the libera¬ 
tion he was appointed Italian 
Ambassador to Madrid. 

TENDER PORTER 

ifHE Times recently published an 
item from its files in 1847 
reminding us of the days when 
there were no communication 
cords in railway trains. 

The newspaper reported that on 
the GIYR; 

A man, to be called “a travelling 
carriage porter ” is to accompany 
the train, and will occupy a seat 
on the tender, from which he is 
to keep a steady and vigilant 
look-out on both sides and along 
the top of the carriages, so that 
he may at once observe if any 
accident should occur, and com¬ 
municate with the engine-man. 
This is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, but it is, we fear, a very 
small and inefficient one. The 
public will, after all, be at the 
mercy of a railway servant, 
against whose carelessness there 
will be no provision, and we hold, 
therefore, to the expediency of 
some mechanical contrivance by 
which the passengers may make 
a signal for themselves in case 
of accident . . . 



Wonderland Village 

For seven years Mr Edgar Wilson of West Norwood. London, has been 
building modei houses, and now he has offered to present Australia with 
a complete miniature Tudor viliage. He is seen in the picture with two 
. young admirers of his work. 


Another Princess 
Elizabeth 

tpHE austerity wedding of our 
beloved Princess will be 
in marked contrast to that of 
another Princess Elizabeth, only 
daughter of James I of England. 

When this Stuart princess 
married Frederick V, Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine, in 1613, 
her father indulged her right 
royally. The wedding celebra¬ 
tions at the Banqueting House, 
Whitehall, cost £100,000, a vast 
sum of money in those days; and 
soon afterwards the royal couple 
went over to the Continent and 
had another lavish wedding cele¬ 
bration at Heidelberg! 

This Princess Elizabeth was 
the ancestress of our own Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth. Her daughter was 
Princess Sophia of Hanover, the 
mother of George I, from whom 
our reigning Sovereign is 
descended. 

SHORT OF 
ELEPHANTS 

Rerhaps the strangest reason for 
the delay in fitting out ships 
now being built in Britain is the 
shortage of elephants! 

Most British ships are fitted 
with teak rails and deck planking 
(we imported 500,000 tons of teak 
in 1939), and as this durable 
timber is in short supply a softer 
substitute is being used. Teak 
comes from Burma, but owing to 
the Japanese there are compara¬ 
tively few elephants- to do the 
clearing and carrying of the wood. 

Everlasting Egg 

“T)o hens with wooden legs lay 
wooden eggs?” a young 
friend of ours asked his teacher 
the other day. 

She gave him a bad conduct 
mark. “You know there is no 
such thing as a hen with a 
W'ooden leg, or as a wooden egg 
either,” she remarked sternly. 

But there she was wrong., For 
our young' friend had heard of 
the wooden egg marked “Poland’s 
thirty-millionth egg—that’s me,” 
which had been issued to a 
London housewife to celebrate 
the completion of this huge total 
of eggs sent from Poland to 
Britain since trade between the 
two countries was re-opened last 
year. The housewife also re¬ 
ceived a souvenir from the 
Polish Embassy. 


CHIMNEY PIECE 

A seagull flew down the 
chimney of a house at Ply¬ 
mouth and plunged through the 
firegrate Into the living-room, 
looking like a huge blackbird. 
It made an attack on the family 
cat, ate the wallflowers in a vase, 
and defied capture until a police¬ 
man was sent for. When at last 
the bird was captured It was 
taken to the seashore and re¬ 
leased. 

Education For 
Rhodesians 

Jj^DucATioN for the native people 
of Rhodesia does not go be¬ 
yond the Matriculation Standard, 
and in order to help those 
who wish to go higher, the 
Coloured Community Develop¬ 
ment Fund has launched the 
Cecilian Bursary Fund to' pro¬ 
vide bursaries of £50 a year, for 
three years, to those who cannot 
benefit from the Education De¬ 
partment grants. 

The fund .is named after 
the great Empire-builder, Cecil 
Rhodes, whose aim was; “Equal 
rights for every civilised man 
south of the Zambesi.” Dona¬ 
tions can be sent to the Organis¬ 
ing Secretary, Cecilian Bursary 
Fund, P O Box 397, Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia. 

YOUNG AT 50 

JEAN Boroira, the French tennis 
player, is so esteemed and 
admired in England that there 
was as much rejoicing over his 
recent victories against England 
in London as there would have 
been among his ow'n fellow- 
countrymen had the matches 
been played in Paris. There was 
not only his speed and fine 
technique to applaud: there was 
also the astonishing fact that 
Borotra won both his singles and 
the two doubles in which he 
appeared, in his 50th year, con¬ 
vincing proof of his wonderfully 
youthful fitness. He is still the 
Bounding Basque! 

GOLD GOLF CUP 

1~^ED by, Henry Cotton, ten of 
Britain's best goiters have 
gone to America to try to wrest 
from Uncle Sam the Ryder Cup, 
which his players have held since 
1937. This cup, which Is of gold, 
was presented by the late Sir 
Samuel Ryder, a great English 
sportsman, in 1927. 
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Floating Schoolroom 

Children of the bargees on the Grand Union Canal attend school 
in a boat moored at Southall, Middlesex. The classroom seats 
28, but the number of pupils varies according to the number of 
barges at the depot. 


Revealing the Old Masters 


'j^HE National Gallery Exhibition 
of Old Masters which have 
been cleaned recently has aroused 
great interest. In addition to 
the pictures there are photo¬ 
graphs of them in various stages 
of the restoration process, and 
photographs of the latest scien¬ 
tific aids which have made this 
work possible. 

One of these is the Tintometer, 
an, instrument which has been in 
use tor about fifty years to 
measure change in the colour of 
dyes and has been cleverly 
adapted by the,picture-restorers. 

Through its eyepiece is seen the 
area of picture under test, against 
which has been placed a sub¬ 
stance called “standard white ” 
(magnesium carbonate). A beam 
of light is reflected back from 
both picture and standard white 
at the same time. Slides of 
coloured glass are placed in the 
path of the standard white beam 
until they exactly match the 
colour reflected, from .the picture. 
The dift'erence is measured by a 
scale of numbers, and by the 
comparison of readings before 
and after cleaning it can be 
determined how much a picture’s 
colours have altered. 

The Tintometer's wmrk is seen 
to great advantage in valuing 


Considerable controversy is 
raging at the present time 
in New Zealand over the preser¬ 
vation. in whole or in part, of 
the 40,000-acre Waipoua Kauri 
Eorest in North Island. 


the battle of Trafalgar. It seems 
that the British Admiralty was 
so impressed with spars from 
the forests: of New . Zealand’s 
Northland that in' 1793, long 
before the Dorriinion was even a 
Crowm colony, and again in 1801, 
two naval supply ships were sent 
specially to New Zealand to load 
spars of kauri for war vessels. 

It was a highly-secret under¬ 
taking as it was essential that 
the French at no time should 
hear of it. The spars arrived 
safely and were stepped. Then 
there was a long chase across the 


the effect of cleaning on such a 
picture as the Vase of Flowers by 
Van Huysum. When the old dis¬ 
coloured varnish had been re¬ 
moved from half of this picture 
it was found that the brilliance 
of the colours had been quite 
hidden. Now the green has be¬ 
come twice as green, the mauve 
five times more mauve, the blue 
eleven times more blue. 

Another instrument, the Polar¬ 
ising Microscope is able to dis¬ 
tinguish the age of different 
pigments, and so makes it pos¬ 
sible to find out what was really 
painted by an artist and what 
has been added. Sometimes it 
actually proves whether a picture 
w'as painted by a particular man 
or not, and as well as exposing 
frauds helps to reveal a great 
artist’s work which someone else 
has covered up. For instance, it 
has shown that a hand has been 
painted in on Rembrandt’s pic¬ 
ture of a Woman Bathing, and 
that the Brazen Serpent by 
Rubens was probably the work 
of his pupils. 

One of the most pleasing 
results of the new treatment 
(which was begun in real earnest 
ten years ago) is the brilliant light 
with which such pictures as the 
landscapes by Rubens now glow'. 


■Atlantic- to the West Indies and 
back again to Trafalgar. ■ 

Both in open-sea running and 
in battle formation British w-ar- 
ships equipped with the kauri 
spars were able to crowd on twice 
as much sail, because of the 
of strength of the masts. Then- 
speed and extra manoeuvrability 
was a very important factor in 
the battle that virtually ended 
Napoleon's ambitions of smash¬ 
ing Britain on the sea. . 

The historic spars were from 
70 to 80 feet long and perfectly 
straight. They were cut by Maori 
tribesmen, who were already 
expert in felling trees. 

- New Zealand's contribution to 
the victory at Trafalgar, if a 
small one, w'as neverthele.ss an 
important one; and it must have 
been the first of New Zealand’s 
many contributions to the Mother 
Country in her hours of need. 
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King George’s 
Fields 

JN 1936 it was decided that one 
national memorial to King 
George V should take the form 
of new playing fields for young 
people. A trust, called the King 
George’s Fields Foundation, was 
formed and has now reported on 
the first ten years of its work, 
undertaken in close collaboration 
with the National Playing Fields 
Association. 

Up to the end of 1946, 494 
schemes for King George’s Fields 
had been approved—369 in Eng¬ 
land, 83 in Scotland, 34 in Wales, 
seven in Northern Ireland, and 
one in the Channel Islands. Also, 
memorial fields had been estab¬ 
lished in Aden,' Barbados, the 
Falkland Islands, Malta, and 
Nigeria. 

The funds collected by the 
National Memorial Committee, 
about £471,000, were only suffi¬ 
cient to meet a part of the costs 
of the various schemes, the rest 
being met by local authorities or 
local trustees. 

When surveys w-ere made in 
1937, it was found that, oh the 
average, not one rural parish in 
ten in Britain possessed a public 
playing field. The Foundation’s 
schemes have mueh improved the 
position; but much remains to be 
done before it 'can be said that 
everyone can boast a playing 
field near his home. 

THE PENNINE WAY 

T?or ten years and more walkers 
in the North of England 
have cherished the hope that one 
day they might walk along the 
backbone of England from the 
Peak in Derbyshire to the 
Cheviots in Northumberland— 
two hundred and fifty miles of 
mountain country—without fear 
of trespas.sing. Much of this 
wonderful mountain country is 
privately owned, but now that 
the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning has approved 
the proposed Pennine Way the 
hopes of the North look brighter. 

Mr John Wood has walked 
most of the way along the new 
footpath and describes it with 
charm and vigour in his book 
Mountain Trail (Allen and 
Unwin. 16.s); he is a fine and 
friendly guide. 


Mechanised 



Undaunted by the petrol cut, 
John Dickinson, an Oxford student, 
fitted his push-bike with a battery 
and the starter-motor from a car. 


Hearts of Oak and Masts of Kauri 


During one of the discussions 
• it was recalled that spars 
kauri were decisive ' factors at 


mMarslam 


Heritage 

T he annual report of the 
National Trust, which now 
controls over a hundred and 
twenty thousand acres in Eng¬ 
land and \^■ales as well as many 
famous ]iou.ses, should bring a 
warm glow to the hearts of all 
who hold our heritage precious. 

Tliis great venture of faith and 
imagination, launched fifty-two 
years ago, is continually adding 
rich chapters to its book of 
beauty and history-. Acres in the 
Lake district ; historic houses in 
the West; and a hill-top in 
Surrey arc among the riches 
lately secured for safe keeping 
in the name of the peojile. 

Here is a sample of that char¬ 
acteristic ini-xture of private 
initiative and public support 
which is typical of British action 
at its best. It adapts the old 
order of our national life to meet 
20th-century changes. Great' 
houses suited to the spacious 
ways of former ages cannot in 
these times be maintained - by 
private families; but in trust 
for the nation they can be used 
to give pleasure and profit to the 
many. Instead of being allowed 
to decay the great house is being 
maintained ; its beauty, mel¬ 
lowed by the passing years, is 
an inheritance shared by all. 

P.ARTXG lor some of the stately 
homes of England in these 
changing times is, however, 
merely part of the National 
Trust’s high service to us all. 
-Much of the unsurpassed beauty’ 
of our countryside is also in its 
care. Every acre the Trust holds 
is a rare piece set in a matchless 
landscape, or is “ holding soli¬ 
tude in its keep ” on the high 
liills. Acres here and acres there 
sold for development too often 
have scarred the face of beauty, 
and in preventing much of this 
the National Trust is Britain’s 
watchdog. 

None of these acres or houses, 
liowevcr, held in trust for our 
national wealth and pleasure, are' 
allowed to become mere museum 
pieces. Farming land is farmed, 
the hdnscs are lived in wherever 
po.ssible. The National Trust is 
a living trust which lionours thc"^ 
past but recognises the needs of 
the present. 

■yiiE green oak sprig emblem 
of the National 'trust is a 
symbol of faith in our traditional 
foundations and a sign also that 
from the acorn great trees may 
grow and flourish for the well¬ 
being of the people. 

- 44 - 

HOW BEAUTIFUL THEY 
STAND 

■yiiE stately homes of England ! 

How beautiful they stand. 
Amidst their taU ancestral trees, 
O’er all the jileasant land ! 

The deer across their greensward 
bound ' • . 

Through shade and sunny gleam. 
And the swan glides past them 
with tlic sound 
Of smne rejoicing stream. 

Felicia lletnans 


T/ie Cfii/*, 


The Country Comes 
to Town 

Qity streets seem to have littk 
connection with the conn 
tryside. Yet the very existenci 
of the people who throng thosi 
streets daily depends upon thi 
fruits of the earth. 

That " flower of cities all,’ 
the City of London, ha; 
recognised this vital fact b} 
making the Lord J^ayor’s Sho\ 
this year mainly a pageant of 
fanning. It will be called 'I'he 
Country Comes to the City. 

Farmer Giles and his liench■■ 
men will bring to the fanion; 
City procession a breath of tin 
green countryside of Englaiu 
upon which the city worken 
are largely dependent for thei; 
daily food, and those who toil ii 
the capital will have an cxccllcm 
chance to pay tribute to theii 
fellow-countrymen whose labour- 
mean so much to us all. 


ALCOHOL OR FOOD?' 

Jn the United States 36 out of > 
39 distillery companies ha\- 
agreed to close down for a jicriod 
of 60 days, which began on. 
October 26, in order to savc 
grain for shipment to Iningry 
Europe, 

An American newspaper pro¬ 
prietor, however, wants to know; 
if there is any guarantee that tlici 
grain thus sent will not be use,) 
for making alcoholic liquor, sug¬ 
gesting that “ Britolis drink 
enough beer during a year to 
float the British Navy.” , 

That, of course, is exaggera¬ 
tion ; but the fact remains that 
though there is a shortage of 
feeding stuffs for animals, we use 
good grain for brewing beer. 
Last year Britain’s drink bill 
wa? ;£68o,ooo,ooo, about /r3; 
per head of the population. 

However, the Americans arl 
hardly in a position to advocate 
temperance on our part, for a 
sum of ^14 per head was spent in 
the U S last year on alcoholic 
drinks. 


Under the E 

^ nOUSFAVIFF. complains that there-. 

is too much shoddy in the shops. 
She should leave it there. 

El ' 

^ M.AN who has found a stray ,qoat 
docs not know what to do witli 
it. Is on the horns of a dileinnvl. 

, g ' 

women are demanding a 
larger glove than before the war. 
They have got their hand in. 

Jf turnips grow too large tliey will 
go woolly, says a gardening 
expert. Then you can make'muIts 
of them. 



.1/.4.V says he had the most striking 
moustache in his regiment. It 
took everyone’s eye. 
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BRITAIN’S Gave of Aladdin 

A Ruby Wom .on the Field of Agincoiirt 

Dritain’s Crown Jewels, which are worth £20,000,000, arc once 
^ mora on view at the Tower of London. Recently this fairy¬ 
tale treasure in real life was carefully transported in a very 
ordinary-looking van from the Crown jewellers to the Tower. 


■ Money Troubles Are 
No New Thing 

'yiii! crisis in our national 
affairs is-serious indeed, but 
the nation has outlived financial 
]ierils before—perils which, at the- 
time, seemed worse than the 
present one. Our particular 
crisis, although springing from a 
’ different origin, might seem an 
echo, a variant, of the crisis that 
temporarily half-paralysed the 
country exactly a century ago. 
The month of October 1847 
was. the blackest of that year of 
commercial depression and 
disaster, which had its origin 
largely in the failure of harvests 
and a spate of railway specula¬ 
tion. Today for the most part, 
our business concerns great and 
small are solvent, capable of 
paying 20 shillings to the pound ; 

‘ no liave no epidemic of' bank¬ 
ruptcies such as 1847 saw. 
Throughout the October of that 
year the British public did not 
know who was really solvent, 
■n ho insolvent. - 
' During the closing days.of the 
month it was shown that the many 
/. businesses that had crashed in¬ 
cluded six banks. 

The nation, however, over¬ 
came that crisis in its affairs, as 
it will undoubtedly overcome 
the present one if the people re¬ 
main steady and rvork with a will. 

POLITENESS PAYS 

JyJoTlCES bearing the request 
Please Proceed Politely have 
been set up by Coulsdon and 
Purley Road Safety Committee. 

\Vc cannot be reminded too 
often that impatience, irrit¬ 
ability.'and sheer bad manners 
are -responsible for a great 
number of accidents on our 
roads. 

A little more courtesy by 
everybody—drivers, cyclists, and 
.jiedestrians alike—would quickly 
reduce the tragic toll. 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote. 
Knowledge and timhershould notbe 
inncli used until they are seasoned. 


THINGS SAID 

we want our bread and butter, 
and our raw cotton and 
rubber, we’ve got to make the 
things that the world will take in 
exchange for them—even if it 
hurts. 

Herbert Morrison, M P 

NTothixg is more important in 
helping the country in its 
present difficulties than fuel 
economy. 

•".The Minister.of Fuel 

J^ovE for and loyalty to a single 
throne has been the means 
of keeping all the constituent 
parts of the British Empire 
together during the past 100 
years or more. 

^ Sir Archibald Wei gall 

who want to preserve 
peace can generally find the 
way to do it. 

Janies Byrnes, former , 
U S State Secretary 

—+>— 

All-In Harvest 

Ax New IMills in Derbyshire, an 
industrial area set amid 
glorious Peak sccnerj', the har¬ 
vest festival this year was a 
comprehensive one. Not only' 
were the fruits of the field and 
farm seen in the parish church, as 
a thank-offering for good crops 
and glorious weather; unex¬ 
pected offerings were there too. 
The vicar, with wise insight, had 
spoken to the manufacturing 
firms of his parish about their 
harvest festival, and the result 
was a church display of such 
diverse goods as printed calico, 
emcry,paper, toffees, saucepans, 
quarried stone, tractor parts, and 
hand-knitted goods, 

'J'his all-in harvest fe.stival was 
a reminder to the congregation 
that "'all good gifts around us ’’ 
owe their origin to the Creator. 
The deep gulf between industry 
and religion can be bridged by 
such imaginative acts as this. 
Here, truly; was an effective 
.sermon on the great truth of 
man's dependence on God. 
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Pathfinders 

Still 

Nissen hut has been con¬ 
verted into a centre for the 
Youth Clubs of Huntingdon. But 
it is no ordinary Nissen hut. 
During the war it was the Opera¬ 
tions Room of Pathfinder Force 
of the RAP. Here were briefed 
the crews of the aircraft which, 
night after night, flew over enemy 
territory to mark the targets for 
bur bombers, and in the room 
there is still the briefing bpard 
which was u.sed then. 

In opening the centre recently, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Hunting¬ 
donshire, Lord De Ramsey, told 
of the hut’s wartime use, and re¬ 
marked, “It is most fitting that 
their spirit and enterprise should 
be carried on here in time of 
peace by young people.” 

The young folk who will use 
the centre have rewired it for 
electricity, put in the plumbing, 
and redecorated the interior 
themselves. 

Castle Hill House, a dignified 
old building .in whose grounds the 
hut stands, was the headquarters 
of Pathfinder Force, and is now 
the home of the Agricultural 
Executive Committee. Ti'uly, 
Huntingdonshire is turning its 
swords into ploughshares'and its 
spears into pruning hooks. 

Harmony 



Two 'of the young competitors in 
the All-Britain Solo Championships 
for brass instrument players held 
recently in London. 


SCOTTISH SKI-ING 

that winter sports en¬ 
thusiasts are going to find it 
well-nigh impo.ssible to go abroad 
Scotland is putting in a bold 
alternative claim for their atten¬ 
tion. 

The Scottish Tourist Board, 
along with the Central Council of 
Physical Recreation and the 
Scottish 'Ski Club, are making 
plans to cope with a greater flow 
of winter tourists; and already 
a li-st has been compiled’’ of 
hotels w'hich have wisely stored 
enough logs to guarantee a fire 
in every room. It is hoped also 
to establish an all-the-year- 
round ski-ing' and mountaineer¬ 
ing school in Glenmore Lodge, at 
the very foot of the Cairngorms. 

Oniy in I’ecent years have the 
ski-ing slopes of the Highlands 
attracted the attention they de- 
sei've. The four favourite ski¬ 
ing- districts are the Cairngorm, 
'Cairnwell, Drumochter, Loch Tay 
areas. Then there is curling in 
plenty, and as many skating 
facilities as could be desired, pro¬ 
vided the weather is suitable. 


In the Jewel House at the 
Tower six Guardsmen, their 
sentry-beats floodlit, keep watch 
and ward over the glittering- 
scene, which is like an Aladdin's 
cave of lustrous, flashing mag¬ 
nificence. 

These wondrous gems are them¬ 
selves a cavalcade of history and 
many of them have romantic 
stories. Of these stories the 
most romantic, perhaps, is that 
of the resplendent ruby, set in 
the King’s crown, which was 
originally - given to the Black 
Prince by Pedro of Castille. 
Henry V wore it in his helmet 
at Agincourt. His helmet was 
severed b'ut that part which held 
the ruby was saved. It w-as 
nearly lost again in the time of 
the Commonwealth when the 
regalia was dispersed. The 
glowing ruby was sold, among 
battered oddments, for four shil-- 
lings! A loyalist bought this 
bargain and sold it back to King 
Charles II after the Restoration. 

Fragments of History 

In the King’s crown are other 
gems which are like fragments of 
English history since the Wars 
of the Roses. There are pearls 
worn by Queen Elizabeth, 
sapphires that belonged to the 
Stuarts, and a sapphire said to 
have been in Edward the Con- 
fes.sor’s coronation ring before 
the Normans came. Altogether 
in the Imperial crown there are 
3000 diamonds and nearly 300 
pearls. They are a dazzling 
array, but they are raised to a 
still higher glory by part of the 
enormous Cullinan diamond 
which, when found near Pretoria 
in 1905, was four inches long. 
It then resembled ,a lump of 
washing soda and was sent to 
England by ordinary registered 
post! 

After it was cut and poli.shed 
it flashed with a thousand beams 
and colours. Another part of it, 
as big as a bantam’s egg, afire 
with light, lustre, and loveliness, 
is set in the Royal Sceptre. 

The most travelled of the 
Crown Jewels is the famous 
Koh-i-Noor diamond in the 


Queen’s crown. This “mountain 
of light,” as an Eastern prince 
impulsively called it when first 
he saw it, caused wars and 
assassinations in India, Persia, 
and Afghanistan before it came 
into Britain’s possession after the 
annexation of the Punjab in 1849. 

Forgotten Diamond 

Sir John Lawrence, who wa.s 
responsible for it, put it aside 
and forgot about‘it! He was too 
bu«y organising the new pro¬ 
vince to bother about diamonds. 
The Home Government re¬ 
minded him about Jhe Koh-i-Noor 
and he found it in an old, un¬ 
locked dispatch -c-a.se. It was 
brought to England for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, b-ut 
suffered the -indignity of being 
reduced in weight and of travel¬ 
ling to and from the Bank of 
England in a four-wheeled cab 
whenever Queen 'Victoria wanted 
to wear it! 

Among other historic pieces in 
the Crown Jewels are the spoon 
used for anointing the King, and 
the golden eagle tampulla) con¬ 
taining the oil, both of which 
served at the coronation of King 
. John. 

Everything of meaning and 
mystic significance for a corona¬ 
tion is here; it is a regaiia be¬ 
fitting the ruler of the greatest 
Commonwealth of free nation.? 
the world has ever seen. 

A WORDLESS PLAY 

nriiE first performimco of an un- 

■ n.sual kind of play was-given 
recently at Wakefield in York¬ 
shire. The play had been written 
specially for deaf people, and 
thereforo did not have a single 
word of dialogue- It wa-s a re¬ 
vival of the old English art of 
mummery with modern dress, 
modern ge.stures, end modern 
plot. It consisted of five acts, 
and wa.s written by Mias Ivic 
Innc.s of Leeds. 

The success of the venture is a 
tribute to the VVakelicld Hard of 
Hearing Club. The cluli wa.s 
formed by Mr Arthur Williams, 
tin expert llp-readcr, with the 
object of briuging some social 
life to people who live In a silent 
world. 



J])iET in some convalescent homes 
is indifferent. The patients 
are not. 

B 

JN our climate extremes of tempera¬ 
ture are the order of the day. Or 
disorder. 

□ 

^ L,\D Y wore an apple-sized mother- 
of-pearl hatpin. Jlost people 
couldn’t see the point of it. 

0 ■ 

^OMi: people refuse to pay the high 
prices ashed for belts. Say if 
they did they couldn’t make both ends 
meet. 

0 

lyjosT customers are sure of a fair 
deal from their grocer. Some 
expect a good deal. 


LIVE WIRES 

iR John IMaud, Permanent 
Secretary to the Jliiustry of 
Education, has made a plea 
for men and women to live with 
more zest, instead of merely 
w atching and listening' from 
armchairs. 

Sir John has sounded a 
salutary challenge to j-outh. It 
is the ’’ live wires ” and not the 
onlookers, the do-ers and not 
the grumblers, who make a 
nation great; and the more we 
have of them the better and the 
quicker we shall forge ahead. 

AUTUMN’S ROYAL DAISY 

'T’iie rustic family of ox-eyes 
claim 

A royal cousin, clad in purjfle 
and gold,. 

Pearl,. rub}’, fleecy colours such 
as fold 

The couching sun, and with a 
lofty name, Chrysanthemum. 
William Allingham 
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The Princess 
On the Clyde 

pRiNCESS Elizabeth’s visit to 
Clydebank to launch the 
32,000-ton Cunard-White Star 
liner Caronia this week- will be 
her third visit to the famous 
John Brown shipbuilding yards. 

As a little girl, the Princess 
stood tiptoe on the launching 
dais when her mother launched 
the giant liner Queen Elizabeth. 
Later, in her teens, she came to 
Clydebank for the launch of the 
mighty battleship' Vanguard. 

Already the launch of the 
Caronia has been rehearsed in 
miniature by sending a model 
down tiny slipways. 

Before the Princess presses the 
button which will free the 
Caronia, the largest vessel now 
under construction in the world, 
200 carpenters will be toiling in 
the gloom under .the ship driving 
out with sledge hammers the 
forest of supporting timber 
shores. Using battering-rams, 
other men will drive out many 
of the keel blocks on which the 
hull is squatting. This will be 
done to remove anv hindering 
obstruction likely to prevent her 
progress down the slips into the 
water. Timber cleared below, 
the carpenters will dash out and 
the 20,000-ton hull (Caronia’s 
launching weight) will be pre¬ 
vented from moving prematurely 
down the slipways by four giant 
launching machines pressing 
hard on the keel. 

Then the All Clear signal will 
be flashed to the launching dais. 
The Princess will press the 
button, the electric current 
supplying power to the launch¬ 
ing machines will be cut off, and 
the machines will drop away to 
allow the vessel to start on her 
75-second run into - the water. 
Thus, another grand Clyde-built 
ship will become waterborne. 

STILL TICKING 

An elderly resident of Germiston, 
in South Africa, owns a 
clock which was taken there by a 
settler in 1820, and Is still going 
strong. It waa taken out by a Mr 
Philip Frost, of Holt In Norfolk, in 
the barque Ocean. The date on 
the face of the clock Is 1819. 

The present owner, Mr. Ethelred 
Frost, aged 72, Is not sure of the 
place of. manufacture, and It Is 
thought that of its kind it is the 
oldest clock in the Union. 


Who Was He ? 


© 


Picture-Story of a Great Naturalist 


©IKIe was Bohn in this house 

IM SHREWSBURY ON FEBRUARY 
I8O9. MOSr LESSONS HE DID 
NOT LIRE, BUT HE LOVED 
NATURAL HISTORY. 






T HIS HONE IN KENT H/S 
GARDENER THOUGHT HIM MAO 
ASHE STOOD SILENTLY 
STUDYING FLOWERS, 


A YOUNG MAN HE WENT 

AS naturalist with a famous 
expedition.WHICH LASTED FIVE 
YEARS. AND STUDIED WILD LIFE IN 
MANY PARTS OF THE WORLD. 




@ [nils LIFE WORK WAS 
THE THEORY OF "NATURAL 

selection" he died on O 
APRIL 19, 1882 . 5 

WHO WAS HE? 

S££ ffyicx A3/7£ 


New Laurels For Britain’s Sporting Girls 


international sporting 
rivalry so much in the air 
it is encouraging and inspiring 
writes the C N Sportsman, to 
read of the successes of Britain’s 
sports girls during the past few 
months. Seldom has this country 
been able to look to future inter¬ 
national events with such con¬ 
fidence. In practically every 
branch of sport there are British 
girls on the threshold of fame. 

In the water our girls have 
gained many laurels, and they 
should give a good account of 
themselves in the Olympic Games 
next summer. Among these 
British Olympic swimming 
“hopes ’’ is Cathie Gibson, the 
16-year-old Motherwell girl, who 


JJeckless pedestrians and 
cyclists will, like careless 
motorists, be liable to prosecu¬ 
tion, if the final report of the 
Ministry of Transport’s Road 
Safety Committee (Stationery 
Office, 2s 6d) is adopted by the 
Government. 

The Committee • suggests it 
should be made an offence for a 
pedestrian to run across the road 
and impede a stream of traffic 
that has been released by a 
policeman or by traffic lights. 
Pedestrians who disobey the 
signals of a police officer direct¬ 
ing traffic would also be 
prosecuted, and also those who 
cross the road where there are 
pavement guard rails. 

Cyclists, too. should be stopped 
by the police as motorists are. 


has already set up many amazing 
records; mainly over the middle- 
sprint distances. Cathie, who 
was a close friend of much- 
lamented Nancy Riach, deserves 
to succeed, for she practises hard 
—often as much as six hours a 
day—and she is as much at home 
in the water as out of it. 

Margaret 'Wellington, Molly 
Tancock, and 14-year-old Mar¬ 
garet Girvan and Eleanor Gordon, 
are other names that may soon 
be well to the forefront in swim¬ 
ming news. 

There are three young ladies in 
particular who are likely to play 
a big part In the British skating 
championships in December; and 
then, next year, in the Olympics 


and even prosecuted for reckless 
or careless riding. Cyclists should 
also be required to report 
accidents in which personal 
injury is caused. 

There will be an end of faulty 
motor vehicles on the roads, cars 
with inefficient brakes and other 
defects, if the Committee’s sug¬ 
gestion for the compulsory 
inspection at public testing 
stations of motor vehicles is 
made law. Under such a law 
motor vehicles would be regularly 
inspected to see that their brakes, 
steering, alignment of wheels, 
tyres, indicators, headlights, dip¬ 
ping mechanisms, and other 
factors likely to affect road safety 
were all in good order. 

These 'are all Safety First 
measures long overdue. 


—at least, that is what they all 
hope. 

Bridget Shirley Adams, 19- 
year-old. daughter of a Harley 
Street doctor. Is out on the 
Wembley ice around half-past 
seven each morning and spends 
more than five hours a day at 
practice. Jill Linzee, of Woking, 
who is not yet 18, and has been 
cutting figures on the ice since 
she was nine, also believes in 
spending many hours a day on 
the ice. 

The youngest of these ice 
“hopes,” however, is 16-year-old 
Jeanette Altwegg, who has two 
strings to her sporting bow, for 
she was runner-up in the Girls’ 
Junior Tennis Championship last 
summer. 

In the realms of tennis a well- 
known coach stated recently 
that the standard of play among 
the youth of this country is 
better than fbr many years past, 
giving him the utmost confidence 
in the future. At 19, Joy Gannon, 
of Hurlingham, already is step¬ 
ping up among the stars of the 
courts, both in this counti’y and 
in the States. 

On the athletics field the most 
outstanding girl is perhaps 
Maureen Gardner, 19-year-old 
Oxford teacher of ballet dancing, 
who is considered to be among 
the three best woman hurdlers 
in the world. During the summer 
she succeeded in breaking the 
British 80 metres record on four 
occasions. 

Good luck to these and all the 
other young sporting girls of 
Britain! . 


Laws For All Road Users 


The Children's Newspaper, November I, 1947 

TKe Coffee-Pot 
Was Number 1 

JifoT long ago an exhibition was 
held at Ashford, in Kent, to 
mark the centenary of the great 
railway works there, and the 
Southern Railway has published 
an interesting illustrated book 
called Ashford Works Cen¬ 
tenary (2s). 

One hupdred years ago there 
was just a cluster of labourers’ 
cottages in the Kent fields outside 
the market town of Ashford, 
where the old South Eastern 
.Railway intended to establish 
their works. In 1848 work began 
on the first locomotive to be com¬ 
pleted at the new works. It was 
appropriately called “The Coffee 
Pot,” for it had an upright boiler 
with a chimney on top! Its pur¬ 
pose was to take the directors and 
chief engineer of the railway on 
their inspections of the line.' Old 
Coffee Pot retired in 1861 and was 
given a job at the pump-house at 
Redhill. 

Today Ashford Railway Works 
cover 67 acres and employ over 
2000 men and women. Last year 
1786 wagons were built there, and 
from January to June this year 
977 all-steel 16-ton mineral 
wagons were produced—at the 
rate of one an hour. 

The works played a dauntless 
part in the war. German planes 
could reach Ashford in seven 
minutes from airfields across the 
Channel, yet work went on in 
spite of nearly 3000 red warnings, 
and in 1941-2 a record was created 
when 1600 12-ton wagons for ship¬ 
ment to Persia were built in 12 
weeks. 

Ashford railway workers have 
indeed reason to be proud of their 
famous institution’s great service 
for British railways. 

NURSERY STUDENTS 

fpiiE National Examination Board 
will, from January 1 next 
year, award three types of cer- 
ficate to girls who have trained 
as Nursery Students for' two 
years. The first certificate is for 
candidates who have been trained 
to care for and educate—accord¬ 
ing to modern methods—children 
up to five years of age. The 
second certificate Is for girls who 
have been trained only with 
children up to two; and the third 
Is for those who have trained 
only with children from two to 
five. , , 


DAVID COPPERFIELD^A Picture Version of the Immortal Story by Charles Dickens 



On the first evening of his walk to Dover to find 
his aunt, David reached Blackheath. He had 
nowhere to sleep and felt cold, for he had sold 
his waistcoat to buy food. He remembered there 
had been a haystack behind the wall of his old 
school. Ho found it and crept under it, thinking 
enviously of the boys in bed close by. 


The next night he slept out near Chatham. 
At daybreak he was terribly hungry, and 
decided to sell his jacket. The shopkeeper 
was a blackguard who took his jacket but 
refused, at first, to pay him. All day David 
waited, pleading for his money. At last the 
man gave him fourpence and he plodded oh. 


At length the little waif arrived in Dover. But David wondered how his aunt, whom he had 
he had no idea whether his aunt lived there or at never seen, would receive him. For he was 
Folkestone, Hythe, or Sandgate. A kindly fly- ragged, and his shoes had burst. He found 
driver whom he asked, said : “ Is Miss Trptwood her in her garden. “Go away! No boys ! ” 
a stiff, gruffish, sharp old lady ? ’’ David had she snapped. “ Please, Aunt, I’m your 
heard Aunt Betsey was rather stern. The man nephew,’’he faltered. Atthat MissTrotwood 
directed him to a house on the cliffs. sat down flat on the garden path. 


Will David's strict aunt own him? See next week's instalment 
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The Children's Newspaper, November I, I94f 

Mars and 
Saturn 

By the C N Astronomer ■ 

jyjARS and Saturn, which have 
for so long adorned the 
morning sky, may now be seen 
in the late evening. Mars rising 
about eleven o’clock and Saturn 
soon after. They are in the east 
and are very low down even at 
midnight, but they rise several 
minutes earlier week by week 

These • planets are at present 
easier to observe in the early 
morning, when they are high in 
the south between five and six 
o’clock. The star-map shows both 
Mars and Saturn in the positions 
they now occupy relative to the 
bright star Begulus, which is to 
the -left of the planets in the 
•morning but appears below them 
at night. The arrows indicate 
the extent to which Mars and 
Saturn will travel during the 
next fortnight. 

Mars appears to be racing after 
Saturn, and by next 'ruesday 
will, as it w’ere, 

I draw level with 
Saturn. After 
this Mars will 
speed ahead to- 
j ward Regulus, to- 
which he will 
appear to pass very close a fort¬ 
night later. This planetary race 
is, however, only apparent and 
due to our point of view, for Mars 
is only 131 million miles away, 
whereas Saturn is 869 million 
miles distant. 

Actually both Mars and Saturn 
are travelling away from us. 
Mars at the average rate of about 
900 miles a minute and Saturn at 
about 350 miles a minute; but as 
our world is rolling along at 
about 1100 miles a minute she is 
consequently reducing the dis¬ 
tance, and will continue to do 
so until she passes them in her 
orbit next year. 

Meanwhile, these two planets 
will continue to grow brighter and 
apparently larger as their di.stance 
is reduced. This will be partic¬ 
ularly noticeable in the case of 
Mars, which in only a month’s 
time will be 22 million miles 
nearer to us. His increase in 
brilliance will be relatively much 
greater than that of Saturn, iind 
he will acquire a still more 
reddish hue. 

The Sandy Planet 

This distinctive tint of Mars is 
not, as in the case of the reddish 
stars, due to fire or reddish 
flames but to the absence of 
clouds. .When, however, ordinary 
atmospheric white clouds are 
present over large .areas of the 
planet’s surface, then Mars pre¬ 
sents a more whitish hue. These 
Martian clouds resembling 
whitish mists are only an 
occasional feature over the \yide 
equatorial regions, where there 
is but little sea and no oceans. 
Instead there are wide belts of 
orange-tinted desert of sand and 
sandstone, largely impregnated 
with iron—a kind of vast Sahara 
almost encircling Mars. 

This arid belt, in places nearly 
2000 miles wide, is .sometimes 
turned more directly toward us, 
and then Mars presents a more 
reddish hue. This state of thing.s 
will come about this v/inter, so 
it is probable that the planet 
may appear more roseate than 
when the polar regions are more 
in. evidence. The contrast .of 
Mars with the leaden hue of 
Saturn and the white of Regulus 
is very obvious. G. F. M. 


Conqueror of Pain 

the night of November 4, just 100 years ago, there was a 
strange scene in a certain professor’s house in Edinburgh; 
The professor and his two assistants sat round a .table, each with 
a tumbler from which he inhaled deeply. Suddenly the professor 
slipped unconscious to the floor, and when he regained conscious¬ 
ness a few minutes later he saw one of his companions insensible 
in his chair, and the other under the table kicking violently. 


. The house was the home of 
Professor James Young Simpson, 
and he had just discovered chloro¬ 
form ! Several years before, 
sickened by the suffering he had 
witnessed in the operating 
theatre when the patient was 
fully conscious, James Simpson 
had vowed that he would find 
some means to relieve the suffer¬ 
ing. He had even tried mesmer¬ 
ism in an effort to find a solution 
to the problem. 

Daring Experiments 

Then in 1846 came the news 
from America of the successful 
use of ether as an anaesthetic in 
surgery. This set Simpson on 
the right path, and almost 
nightly after that he himself, or 
in the company of his two 
assistants, tried to find the 
perfect anaesthetic. They were 
brave men, never hesitating to 
experiment upon themselves with 
chemicals whose effects might 
well have been fatal. Fortunately, 
the great discovery of chloro¬ 
form was made before any serious 
mishap occurred, and in a single 
night Simpson made himself 
famous. 

Curiously enough, the use of 
chloroform met with much 
opposition at first. Some people 
suspected quackery. Others held, 
that it unclermined religion. “Is 
it not against nature to chloro- 
forrn peopie?” an Irish lady 
asked him once. Simpson’s, reply 
was swift. “Is it not,” he 
answered, “unnatural for you to 
have been carried over from 
Ireland in a steamboat against 
wind and tide?” 

Results soon proved how great 
w^as the boon which he had 
' bestowed upon mankind. A few 


days after the discovery, a High¬ 
land boy was operated •on in 
the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, 
under the influence of chloroform 
administered by Simpson.- A 
large fragment of diseased bone 
was removed from his arm, but 
the boy felt nothing and slept 
soundly after the operation. The 
nightmare of pain had been 
banished from the operating 
theatre. 

Sir James Young Simpson was 
born at Bathgate, West Lothian, 
on June 7, 1811. His father was 
the village baker, and when 
Sinipson was a boy he had often 
to learn his lessons and keep 
shop at the same time. He was 
a resourceful lad, however, and 
often used the floury counter as 
a slate on which to do his sums. 

At Edinburgh University he 
.suddenly developed an interest in 
medicine, and thereafter his life’s 
path lay clear before him. A 
brilliant student, he w^as made 
professor at the early age of 29, 
and established a great reputa¬ 
tion in Edinburgh both as a 
lecturer and a practitioner. 

A Greek Emblem 

Honours were showered ’ upon 
him after his wonderful dis¬ 
covery, but they left him com¬ 
pletely unspoilt. “Victo Dolore ” 
(Pain has been conquered) was 
the motto he chose when he was 
awarded a title, and he took for 
his crest the healing rod of 
Aesculapius, the Greek god of 
medicine. That he had saved 
mankind immeasurable and need¬ 
less suffering was reward enough 
for James Simpson. In the words 
of the poet, he was “ a minister¬ 
ing angel,” and countless millions 
have lived to bless his name. 


Gum Leaves For Two 


q'HERE was an unusual addition 
to the menu on a Trans- 
Australia Skymaster the other 
day. The usual hot meals for 
the passengers were served, but 
the hostesses also served gum 
leave.s—to two koala bears which 
were being flown from Melbourne 
~to Perth. The first pair of koala 
bears to travel by air, they were 
treated as distinguished guests 
and were carried in the forward 
pilot compartment where there 
was an even temperature. 

These tw'o bears are the first 
of eight which will be established 


at Yanchep ParVr, near Perth in 
Western Australia, and every 
effort will be made to acclimatise 
them. Months before their 
arrival more than 300 special 
gum trees were planted so that 
the animals could live under 
natural conditions and have suit¬ 
able food. 

Koalas, which are gentle 
animals without any known vice, 
live entirely on gum leaves, 
mainly the young shoots at the 
ends of the branches. They do 
not drink any liquid, the gum 
leaves containing sufficient. 


Geography Made to Live 


_^MONG the interesting things in 
Our Merchant Ships, the 
current bulletin of the British 
Ship Adoption Society, is a 
picture of a 148-year-old schooner 
which is still sailing. She is the 
Li.sa, built in 1799, and today 
trading on Lake Vaner, Sweden. 

The Society now has a member¬ 
ship of over 800 schools, each of 
w’hich has “ adopted” a merchant 
sh4j, with whose ship’s company 
it regularly corresponds. Visits, 
too, are often paid to their 
adopted ships! 

, How fruitful these links are is 
illustrated by the headmaster of 
a, Welsh school, who writes; 


Last week I dropped into a 
geography lesson on South 
America. As the le.sson developed, 
repeated use was Inade of .speci¬ 
mens which had been previously 
presented to the school by 
Captain Lindsey when his ship 
was trading with British Guiana. 
Seldom have .1 seen a lesson 
become more alive than this one; 
it seemed as if the whole,^lass 
wa.s able to see things as they 
really are in that part of the 
world when specimens of alligator 
(complete with egg), balata 
rubber, greenheart wood, together 
With actual photographs, were 
produced by the teacher. 



facts on 
STRENGTH, SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 




STRENGTH C. I. Thornton, 




famous Yorkshire cricketer. 




made several hits of 150-160 


1 1 


yards. 




SPEED The Cheetah, 




probably the fastest of 
all animals, is used , in 
India and Persia for 
hunting antelopes and 
other game. 

SMARTNESS At the Royal 
Naval College, .Dartmouth, 
the King’s Dirk is awarded 
to the best all-round cadet. 
Smartness scores points, of 


Ii*s strongrtit* s speedy and it's smart 
Reliable in every way 
The pride of any schoolboy’s heart 

It*s time you had a 

Free — Fully-Illustrated Catalogue! Just 
send a postcard to 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRxMINGHAM, ii. 



AT TWICKENHAM: 
Berhe 'converied' 
them all. 



ARE CARS YOUR HOBBY ? 

You should sfo Uio first of a strirs of 
huoklets on British Cars. 
WOLSELEY CARS 1919-1946. 
Contains 48 pacpw, 59 pholDgraplis, with 
a<*t.nrato rcro^nilion foa’liirrs lor all nioih Is 
ca the load today, wiUi a key to . all 
Registration Letters. Oblainahle from book¬ 
sellers, or send postal order for Is. 6d. to: 
OrrEN PUBLISHING CO., 47 West 
Street, Dorking, Surrey. 


WANTED 

Anyone knowing the 
whereabouts of an empty 
Brooke Bond Coffee 
Essence bottle is asked to 
collect it and hand it over 
to the grocer, who will pay 
id. for each one. 

True, the reward* isn’t big, 
but the virtue of a good deed is 
often a reward in itself. By col¬ 
lecting these bottles, you will 
be reallyhelping in the national 
bottle-shortage eirtergency. 

Every single bottle counts. 

Brooke Bond 

Coffee & Chicory Essence 




GREAT SURPLUS' 

.HA OFFER 



•*-75. ,6d,.. 

.VfliromHlic niodni M-:\v ll.S.A.’ 

1/-. Tflp.sfrif''* -LOOTS, I’uljbtr s<i(cs 
WATERPROOF „ 

2/6, post, rO' ■ u-;iff'rj)i’oc)f, 5 Prs. 2/6 or 

'Gauntlets 

48/- Oi’osfarum Clocks, a.c. 200-25C 
S 5 /-, j)o,>t ct.-., 1 / 3 . 

rn!ly*e^Admiralty Combined Stovo 
3 in 1. S}i(-rr ml* I 
35 /-. Carr. fU., 


Most ruMipa^'t BinoriilSfs. Weigh 7 6z. Crys 
rlear len.ses. Ideal for liolidav'p, epr,;, 
rvenl.s, 45/-. Post, etc., 1/-. W.D. mo iL* ’ 
xlv:o Uinoculars, rase and leathe;"^ 

.JE3 lOs., post etc., 1/- 
HEADOUARTER & GEN^ 
Coldharbour Lane, Lend 


Lantern. 

j-able paraffta burmr, 

'hx-RaUway and Ship Tarpaulins 
ft. 20;., KO V,. ft. £2 los.: 2 E 0 

ft ■' 

carria--all wateiproof and 


£5. 


70 
. K. 
723 


Very sp# SUPPLIES LTD. (Dent. CN/BIN/3), 196-200 

1 »un. from J.ourjlihorovfjl, June. Sin. 
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The Bran Tub 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 

Jack suddenly began to take an 
Interest in table etiquette. 

“If I were invited out to dinner, 
Mummy, should I be right in 
eating jam tart with a fork?” 

“Certainly, dear,” replied 
Mother. 

“You haven't a jam tart that 
I could practise on, have you. 
Mummy?” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn and Mars 
are very low in the east. In 
the morning 


A Queer Visitor to Jacko’s Home 




Saturn and 


WithGuyfavpkesnightnearJackoand Sliding him down the banisters was 
Chimp decided to have a rehearsal, much easier than carrying him down. 

What Am I? 


. Who Was He? 

Mars are in the man in the picture-story on 

south-east. The -"--■- 

picture shows 
the moon at 8 
pm on Tues¬ 
day, October 28. 


page 6 was Charles Darwin. 

RODDY 


.FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Wary Mr Prickles. “We’ve a 
hedgehog in our garden,” Don 
told Farmer Gray. “He comes 
when it’s dusk and we give him 
a saucer of milk,” chimed in Ann. 

“He must have sharp eyes,” 
continued Don, “because we 
creep up and try to watch him 
drinking, but he either scutties 
off or rolls up in a ball.” 

“Hedgehogs have poor sight,” 
said the farmer, “but they are 
highly sensitive to vibrations. 
That is why your hedgehog can 
tell you are approaching. If you 
do not scare him he will soon 
become tame. Hedgehogs are 
useful visitors to a garden be¬ 
cause they eat many pests.” 

—Bedtime Corner - 



“Oh ! I wish he would stop barking 
up the wrong tree I ’’ 


The Ruins on the Cliff 


•' [jEi’s visit the old ruins this 
afternoon,” suggested 
John to his sister Paula, “we 
haven’t been there before.” 

Paula and John were spend¬ 
ing a week-end with their 
uncle in tjie country; ..and., 
nearby were the ruins of an 
oid. hou.se. "Paula agreed, and 
they set off. 

They had a climb to reach 
the rUins, which were on the 
edge of a small cliff. It was 
not a hard climb and they 
quickly got to the top. They 
had great fun exploring the 
ruins and playing games; but 
soon it began, to get dark. 

“Come . on, Paula,” said 
John. “It’s getting late and 
we had better go home.” So 
the two children " began 
scrambling down the cliff face. 
But Paula found that getting 
down was much harder than 
getting up, and she became 
■tiick on a small ledge. 
pahS™® on, . slowcoach,” 

’ bottoilo^n as he reached the 
time.” !‘7 ou are taking a 
Paula lu 

immediately Td down and 
“I can’t,” sht5^,^^^y" 
i frightened.” Johiftled, “I’m 
startled. - . He saw''ked up, 
not help, and called to coiild 
■ stay there. " '' to. 

“I’ll get someone to heq^ 
you,” he.'said, as he dashed 
away. But suddenly his foot 
caught in a root of a tree and 


he went sprawling. He got 
up, but winced as his foot 
touched the'ground. He had 
sprained his ankle! 

Suddenly Paula came hurry¬ 
ing towards him, 

“Are you all right,” she 
cried. 

“Oh, it’s not much,” said 
John bravely. “But what 
about you?' How did you get 
down?” 

Paula laughed. “I saw you 
fall down and I was so worried 
that I forgot all about my fear 
of heights and just scrambled 
down.” 



They looked at each other 
and laughed. 

John’s ankle was not as bad 
as they had thought, and, 
witjT help from Paula, he was 
hie to get home. "Within a 
recdays he had completely 
—2ed. 


C N TOKEN 


The Children’s Newspaper is prr 
Offices : John [Carpenter Hoitse, 


J AM a boy, I am a girl. 

I am the slightest, too, of 
blows. 

I’m also that when turned 
arouiid— , , 

Or something through which 
water flows. 

Another shuffle, and you’ll find 
I’m suitable, or else inclined. 

AnsK'cr next ueek 

Children’s Hour 

B B C programmes from Wednesday^ 
October 29, to Tuesday, November 4. 

WEDNESDAY. 5.0 Toytown 
Adventures. 5.30 Book Review. 
Northern Ireland. 5,0 Fun and 
Games at Hallowe’en; Can You 
Beat It?; News Talk; Songs. 
North, 5.30 Belle Vue Zoo Artists. 

THURSDAY," 5.0 The Cat and 
the Piddle: Young Artists. 5.40 
Swallows and Amazons (Part 4). 
Midland, 5.0 A Bobby Brewster 
Story; Violin; A Visit to a Bight- 
shlp. North, 5.0 Mystery at Lindis- 
farne (Part 3). Scottish, 5.0 A 
Story; Scottish Dance Music; 
Songs. West. 5.0 A Peps Adven¬ 
ture: West Country Artists. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Nicholas Thomas 
Gets Into Trouble (5); Uncle Helio¬ 
trope (Part 5). Scottish, 5.0 Party 
Games; Jamie’s Hallowe’en—A 
play. 

■ SATURDAY. 5.0 Kirkintilloch 
Choir, Scotland, and the Snow¬ 
flakes Choir, Wales. 5.35 All 
Round the Countryside. North, 
5.0 Wandering with Nomad; Com¬ 
petition Results. - 

SUNDAY. 5.0 John Hallf.ax, 
Gentleman (Part; 4). ' 

MONDAY, 5,0 Badger’s Moon 
(Part 4). 5.25 Cowleaze Farm. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Records; A Story; 
Folk Songs. 5.40 I Wish I Could 
Draw—a Talk. Midland, 5.30 The 
Broom Goes to Market; Choir of 
St John’s Secondary Modern 
School, Mansfield; Winter Lanes— 
a Talk. Northern Ireland, 5.0 The 
Cub Reporters (Part 2); Look at 
the Stars (2); Songs; Plano 
Duets. Scottish. 5.0 Tales of a 
Wandering Cat; Surprise Party. 

C N PAINTING TEST 

J^EADERS taking part in the C N 
Autumn-term Painting .Test, 
full particulars of - which have 
' appeared in' our three pr^vio'us 
. issues, should remember that 
they now have approximately 
"one month in which to complete 
their paintings from the three 
different subject pictures. Mon¬ 
day, December 1, is the last day 
for receiving entries. 

A further Token is given below, 
and entrants are reminded that 
one must be affixed to each 
picture submitted. The address 
for entries is;. 

C N Autumn Painting Test, 

Room 171, The Fleetway House, 
London, E C 4 (Comp). 


But Mother Jacko had a shock when 
she saw her strange “ visitor.” 

Wisdom of Shakespeare 

QUR doubts are traitors, 


The Children's Newst>aper, November I, 

A CORKSCREW HINT 

■y^E often find that the cork¬ 
screw has been mislaid and 
cannot be found. Should such 
an occasion arise use a long wood 
screw—there is usually one 
about.. It will screw well into the 
cork and leave plenty outside to 
enable a good grip to be obtained. 

An Old-Fashioned Riddle 

grandpa told me yester-eve 
A man was “laughing up 
his sleeve ”: 

I think—perchance my thought 
you share— 

Twas that his funny bone was 
there I 


And make us lose, the 
we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. 


?ood 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

What are they ? 
Nuts (stun) 
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